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THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
Or tHe American Aso.ition Sociery, 

Was held at the City Assembly Rooms, New 
York City, on Thursday, May 14. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, 
there was a good attendance of members and 
of other intelligent citizens from the city and the 
country. In the absence of the President of 
the Society, Gerrit Situ, the chair was taken 
at half past ten o’clock by one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Lewis Tarran. The proceedings were 
introduced by reading select passages of Scrip- 
ture, by Rev. 8. 8. Joceryn, which was followed 
with an appropriate and fervent prayer by Rev. 
Davin Root, of Connecticut. 

The presiding Vice President, Lewis Tappan, 
then rehearsed, briefly, the distinctive principles 
and objects of this Society, as an ABOLITION 
Society, advocating a National Abolition of Sla- 
very. The Aso.ition Socrery maintains the 
Anti-Slavery character and powers of the Con- 
stitution, and instead of proposing a dissolution 
of the Union, is laboring to preserve the Union, 
by a national abolition of slavery, in accordance 
with the requirements of the Bible and the Con- 
stitution. 

An abstract of the Treasurer’s Report was 
then read, showing the receipts of the year to 
be $6,546, and the expenses $6,134. Of The 
Radical Abolitionist, the Society has issued 
104,520 copies, beside which several thousand 
Abolition documents have been gratuitously 
distributed. The Society has employed agents 
in forwarding its objects, and they hope this 
year to employ more. 


The Corresponding Secretary, Witt1am Goop- 
ELL, then presented the following 


RESOLUTIONS, J, 

1. Resolved, That the interpretation under which 
the Constitution of the Republic is generally receiy- 
ed and applied, officially and unofficially, is in harsh 
conflict with the Laws of Human Nature, and the 
principles of the English Language—is absurd, malig- 
nant, and mischievous, and ia therefore, to be indig- 
nantly and loathingly rejected. 


2. That the protection of human beings, in the es- 
sential rights of our common humanity, is the first 
duty of Society ; that Government is an institution of 
Society, and an ordinance of God for this very end; 
that allegiance is conditioned upon protection, and 
hence in the nature of things, there can be no legiti- 
mate civil Government, however constructed or how- 
ever limited, that is not bound and authorized to se- 
cure to all human beings within its geographical lim- 
its, their natural and inalienable rights, such as life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


3. That American Slavery is a most atrocious vio- 
lation of essential human rights—that from the begin- 
ing of our National history, the Nation and its Govern- 
ment have been responsible for its existence, that its 
tolerance has ever been, and still is, our great Nation- 
al Sin—and that its long continuance has at length 
brought with it a pressure of retributions and dangers 
which now render a National abolition of Slavery a 
national necessity indispensable to our National free- 
dom and our national existence. 


4. That by the Laws of the Living God, man is 
made in the image of his Almighty Creator, in Divine 
relationship and moral and intellectual dignity, rank- 
ed but a little lower than the angels, unchangeably 
and immeasurably separated by nature from the 
brute creation, and that all enactments, customs, and 
judicial decisions, which reduce men to the condition 
of brutes by rating them as property, are enactments, 
customs and decisions in open violation of the Laws of 
God, and ought to be disobeyed, despised and brand- 
ed as vile and wicked before all the people. 


5. That we repudiate all compromises with Slavery 
as being iniquitous “in principle and suicidal in prac- 
tice ; that we have no confidence in any expedients 
for the limitation or restriction of slavery, short of 
its utter and universal extinction throughout the 
whole country; that we consider the Constitutional 
powers of the Federal Government, amply adequate 
to that purpose, and therefore we call on all the friends 
of liberty, North and South, to unite in wielding their 
Constitutional powers for the direct abolition of slave- 
ry, a8 the means of overturning the oligarchy that 
oppresses both the white man and the black man. 


6. That the doctrine contained in the decision of 
the Supreme Court, in the case of Dred Scott, with 
all its atheism, atrocity, barbarism, and deadly hostil- 
ity to American freedom, we regard as the natural 
and logical result of the doctrine that slavery has a 
legal and Constitutional right to exist and to be 
tolerated in the Slave States; and hence a repudia- 
tion of that doctrine, by the people of this Country, 
must be,the first step towards neutralizing the effects 
of that decision, and of affording protection, either to 
our Colored Citizens, to the Free settlers in Kansas, 
or to the liberties of the people in general. 

7. That inasmuch as all just Government and right- 
eous political action, must have their basis in the 
principles of morality and religion, we earnestly im- 
plore all religious teachers, churches, ecclesiastical 
bodies, and Missionary and publishing religious Soci- 
eties and committees, not only to forbear all religious 
fellowship with slaveholders, and complicity with 
slaveholding, but in all suitable ways to bear testi- 





mony against that great national sin, as they would 
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against all other great sins, and instruct the people in 
their duties to the oppressed, in accordance with the 
teachings of the Saviour, who said “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 

The chairman then introduced Rev. Beriau 
Green, of Oneida, who moved the adoption of 
the first resolution, and proceeded to say that 
the objects enumerated in the preamble of the 
Constitution of the Republic were worthy of 
universal admiration. There was nothing better 
in heaven; nothing more manifestly holy in the 
character of God. The establishment of justice 
—to that are not all the divine energies conse- 
crated? Is not justice the foundation of the 
eternal throne? Does it not contain within it- 
self all the elements of the divine character? It 
consists in treating everything to which we have 
access, according to its nature and relations. This 
is justice, under all its forms and modifications. 
The natural results of the establishment of jus- 
tice are clearly described in the introduction to 
the organic Law of the Republic. 

In the Constitution, reference is made to the 
common defence, to general tranquility—to the 
prevalence of freedom. All these flow from the 
establishment of justice. They are its conse- 








quences. In proportion as justice is maintained 
do we find ourselves admitted to sweet and re- 
freshing repose. Thus, too, do we gain self- 
possession, can we wield the power, with which 
we are armed vigorously and effectively ? Thus, 
too, may our rights be protected and our free- 
dom preserved ; and thus is the general welfare 
secured. These are the objects professedly pur- 
sued by those who framed and adopted the Con- 
stitution. Civil government, to be civil govern- 
ment, must be a transcript of Eternal Law, a re- 
sponse, more or less dintinct, to the will of the 
Universal Father. It was often said, that legis- 
lators could create or originate laws; but this was 
a mistake, gross and malignant. All law has 
its abode in the bosom of God; it is therefore 
clearly the business of law-makers to copy the 
laws which God has written on the foundation 
of our being. If they do not bow to this au- 
thority, what is the attitude they assume? They 
are to be regarded as grim usurpers—as tyrants 
—and treated accordingly. The fathers of the 
Republic could not, in decency, refuse to make 
the profession, which the preamble presents. 
Suppose they said, “ For the purpose of es- 
tablishing injuwstice—for the sake of crippling 
the general energies—for the sake of reducing 
ourselves to utter helplessness and imbecility, we 
do ordain and establish this Constitution ?” 
They could not, under any impulse or for any 
purpose, have summoned audaeity enough 
to announce such a design. The objects com- 
manded and pursued in the Constitution belong 
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to all “ the people,” of the United States uni-|erty—exposed to every wrong, and insult, and 
versally—whether rude or learned, black or | injury. 
white, refined or uncultivated—whoever and| By whose authority are we thus to rush into 
whatever they might be, they were included in| conflict with the English language, and tear out 
“the people.” They all inherited the same na- the heart-strings of human nature, and trample 
ture, were all clothed with the same responsi-| them under foot? If we try to digest such ab- 
bilities. No one in his senses will say that this | 8urdities, we shall find ourselves suffocated in 
was to be confined to those who took part in| the attempt. Have we derived our existence 
the transactions which led to the adoption of and our privileges from those, who demand such 
the Constitution. The instrument must belong | §@crifices at our hands? No! We appeal to 
to all in the Republic and their descendants. Almighty God. Every man is to receive the Emphatically is this true in a Republic 
There exists among us a thing which bears| Constitution for himself. As the Indian chief, ficitly founded on tae ednal thet af = ee 
the name of an “institution,” in which all the when King George held out his hand for him P rd own PPE rT staking’ rar gt 8 
objects described in the Constitution are ruth- to kiss, said, “ No ! Me King too!” so, even at shed?” ty-“-the neosl . Lemesiiiecaieitiia? f ~~ 
lessly trampled under foot. This “ institution” | the graves of our fathers, we interpret, as living Ki y dj ya P im t dy f _— 
has attained such a prominence as to exercise| men, the Constitution for ourselves. Tatas GL ea f pote ¥ Oe ed sig 
a controlling national influence. It has become ; e agi pape « la Aiggae —— 
the institution. It is the existence of this insti- Witt1am Goopett spoke, in substance, as fol- eh hde, Bec ie Celood by a Nalidhal 
‘ ‘ , , ows— " a 
vata which has called this convention together | “yoy nearly one-fourth of a century, the sub-| Government th Bhbbbot those essential personal 
which has occasioned wide epread alarm, and ject of American Slavery has been held up, |rights upon which Nationality is founded. There 
the deepest solicitude for our national existence. steadily, before the American Nation. Yet,|can be no Nation, nor National Government, 
It is alleged by those who speak authoritatively, | amid the variety of topics connected with sla-|where there are no men. A pretended “ Gov- 
and those who content themselves to speak! very that have come under discussion, there is |ernment” that could not prevent petty despots 
merely flippantly, that there WHER, seoneh, HARE one, of vital importance, that, (strange to say), |from taking away the manhood of its subjects, 
hg chile ig the apices has but just begun, and that only to a limited! could not prevent itself from being overthrown 
setienbition eel adi iia a, ap ° ™"| extent, to arrest public attention. I mean our) by the chattelizing of its own citizens. Minor 
terpretation ; that while our fathers talk of great) 1744; onal responsibilities in respect to this Na-| interests and regulations may pertain exclusive- 
Justice, and the genernl welfare, they by n0} tional sin, this National disgrace. Almost uni-|ly to local and municipal governments, but not 
ip ip gi, ea aig to promote versally, it has been assumed that the Sla-| this, upon which national existence is based. If 
fidently assured by ase ae BA ier Pity sie. tae Senet: ee wer ae Pare ellen meo- 
thers as worthy - deep oe pg le States, that the rest of the nation has no con- itants, it may chattelize nine-tenths, or ninety- 


If it cannot protect him against despots and 
despotism, it cannot protect him at all. 
If it cannot protect him at home, under its 
own jurisdiction, it cannot protect him abroad. 
If it cannot protect him against his next door 
neighbor, it cannot protect him against foreign 
invaders. 
If it cannot protect all its inhabitants, it can 
protect none of them. If it has authority to 
protect one, it has authority to protect all. 





; ; trol over it, nor responsibility for its existence, | nine one hundredths, or al/ of them! If Vir- 
we do not recall their memories with veneration, It is in the hope of suggesting some facts and ginia may do this, all the other States may do 
we are not patriotic. At the same time they principles that may help to dispel this gnilty and | it. And then, we have a nation of chattels per- 
hold up their character as base and infamous.) ahsurd delusion, that I propose to offer a few/sonal, which is no nation at all. The National 
Just as if a minister should hold up God as a 





very fiend, and then bid us fall down and wor monger sis A begin. by SATAN, that, Govasmest’h ” no subjects, no citizens, and 
ship him worthy of all love and homage If a al word wsod ie el cesses aunere annnatia ay Of he Hs dues Hie theory, 
me ptep ip onecc nad ol amily eri - aaer ments are under an obligation and a mecessily fcrsooth, is dignified with the name of “ State 

‘ , tite to protect the personal freedom of all their un-| Rights!” The right of a State to make mer- 
could regard it otherwise than with abhorrence. offending inhabitants, and they have authority| chandize of the people of the State! 

Be. athans Con retesced to the clauses of} 14 protect them. The common sentiment of mankind in all ages 
the Constitution which are quoted to show that} J gaid « obligation,” because impartial love| agrees with the prophetic and historical portions 
alavery is embodied therein... ‘There: is: not..8| and justice demand it;—“ necessity,” because| of Scripture, in holding Nations and National 
word in our mother tongue more definite in its| individuals cannot otherwise be protected, nor we Cipeite peculiarly responsible for the per- 
manning shan, the term persons. They to whom| the peace and security of communities preserv-| sonal protection and liberty of their inhabitants. 
these clauses are applied are described simply | eq ;—‘‘authority,” because Civil Government| ice RE APE) RIE OT OCR 
and absolutely lcs thea Hee this word 4/ and Civil Law are “ ordained of God, and in- ingenuity and shrewdness ba invented a 
maninaatinn of epwnt AP Bake ie another term stituted among men,” for this very end. “ peculiar” system of confederated Government 
mine aR Bera to this, and that is property.) The protection of buman beings is their mis- by which our ‘peculiar despotic inati¢uéions” 
eet = ht oi aeapioheaab ot var pa Con-\ sion. The first duty of society is protection. In may be sheltered, ee a aa Nation, and Na- ° 
the dignity A recog hae i ae Y tO} the language of Scripture, it is “to execute Judg- | tional Government and peopleare to escape from 
belongs to personalit eae in “om — ton AM ete Getweett Pico and his neigh-| the responsibilities with which God and nature 
of fn oe and Bi is pro = m ~ y Out | bor,”—* To deliver him that is spoiled ous of have invested all the other nations of the earth! 
there is no 7 myself, and dvb eke stag a a : a: Fete i iieprkea But I know, too, the inherent atheism of the 

: . erty throughout all the land, unto all the inhab-| ..ntiment. And I deny that ei e histor 
aang ne agp hat 8 mine‘) itants thereof.” or the Constitution nt eget oe 
pompegnive.. Gppend .anticely MPOMFOME) Tn the] f the Declaration of Ind “op bgt 
pron row pt ap oe hel fgp poe eae 
" pon , 1s— lenabie nd clustering calamities, and righteous re- 
— rates —S ood of dar o rights” of “all men” to “life, liberty, and the} tributions are nit 8 its falsity. 
distinct ? But slaves Pri Bi aentioy Y| pursuit of happiness.” rig uae Pee My next proposition, therefore, is, that— 
persons nor property ; Lah Ag na a i In the language of the Constitution, itis“to| II, We have a National Government, sus: 
ae ap ttf ~~ , r 8 are treate establish justice, provide for the common de-|tgining National responsibilities, wielding 
eT iia ‘ ometimes as proper-| fence, promote the general welfare, and secure| Wotjonal powers, and claiming National rights. 
ya Pendulum of a clock, they are| the blessings of liberty.” Th Uni d S “one 

iven from one extremity to the other. Now] In the lar ve of Jefferson, it is “t aie ©. -PeORe of the nite ues 9 i 

they are regarded as property -  Bugnage he » Ws to protect! neople,”—constituting one Nation. 
; property ; but when some} all our right d take none of them from us.” . 
: gate, an us. The Decl f Independence aflirmed 
deadlier wrong and insult can be thrown in If that which claims to be a Government af- eee: P 
their scarred faces than may otherwise be in- : them to be “one people,” ... . and asserted 


. ford ion, it forfeits all clai yee 
flicted, then they are regar ded an ecpensl oe a F ne ee it forfeits all claim to support the right of the “ one people” to : Herren. 
plause.) This is, to his mind, one of the most re-| What would any man give for a Government aah SOVPEDN OM laying ‘3 fonpeation at e h 
volting features of slavery. From the hour of| that neither protected his property, nor his Peas “S sir ict ng Ne ot “tb clgll 
— — oe slaves are swung back-| family, nor his liberty, nor bis limbs, nor his Seen pee ante oil alte 
wards and forwards—from personality to -| lig : tut TORS pat 9 y : 

y to prop-| life ? his personal, or civil, or political rights ? _ | It was “ by the authority of the good p eople 
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of these colonies” that they “ solemnly published 
and declared that these United Colonies..... 
(for they had previously been United), are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent 
States”—“ with full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and do all other acts and things which 
independent States, may of right do.’’—(Dec. 
Ind.) 

Let it be noted, here, that neither the States 
nor the nation claimed, but impliedly disclaimed 
—the “power” or authority “to do” any thing 
that is not “right.” And the inalienable right 
of all men to liberty, they had declared to be 
self-evident. 

In the words of John Quincy Adams—*“ All 
this was affirmed and declared, not of the sep- 
arate but of the United States.” “The Dec- 
laration did not proclaim the separate States 
free and independent, much less did it announce 
them as sovereign States, or affirm that they sep- 
arately possessed the war-making, or peace- 
making power. The fact was directly the re- 
verse.” 

“ The Declaration was issued in the midst of 
a war,”—of “ insurrection against their common 
sovereign.”’? Not the insurrection of one of the 
Colonies, but the whole thirteen.” “ The war 
was waged against all. The war itself had 
united the inhabitants of the thirteen Colomes 
into one people.””—By the representatives of that 
one people, and by them alone, “could the 
peace be concluded.”—Oration at Newbury- 
port. 

Our Independence, and our Nationality, then, 
commenced together. 

It was the American Nation that (thence- 
forward) carried on the war, negociated Treaties 
—concluded peace.—“ A Confederation of the 
States” was indeed formed—but it proved an 
abortion, and was displaced by a “ Constitution 
of the United States,” in which (‘‘ to secure the 
blessings of liberty”’) ‘‘ the people of the United 
States” gave form to the Government of the 
United States. 

We are one Nation—Our Nationality is our 
boast—Our Unity is our idol. 

For fear of disturbing these, we refuse to obey 
God by “executing judgment for the oppres- 
sed.” Yet whenever our Nationality and our 
Oneness are cited in proof of our One National 

Responsibility in this very matter—behold ! it 
is suddenly discovered that we are not one 
Nation and have no National responsibility— 
nor National Government at all! No. We 
have only “a Confederacy of Independent 
Sovereign States ;” thirteen distinct nations, in 
the first place, now increased to thirty-one! So 
that we, at the North, have no more responsi- 
bility about “ securing the blessings of liberty,” 
to the millions of our enslaved countrymen, than 
though they were serfs in Russia, or slaves in the 
Ottoman Empire ! 

Such is the pretence. I therefore proceed to 
affirm that— 


III. The weight of these National responst- 
bilities has been voluntarily assumed,and publtc- 
ly and distinctly proclaimed, and recognized, by 
the people and Government of this Nation. 

And in doing it they have explicitly and sol- 
emnly promised to secure the personal liberties of 
all the inhabitants of the Nation. 

In the Declaration of Independence itself (the 





first act of the Nation, in which its Nationality 
was asserted), the National Congress “in the 
name and by the authority of the good peopie 
of these Colonies,” prociaimed “ these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator, with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments (a// legiti- 
mate governments) are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.”—They then affirmed the right 
of the people to alter, to abolish and to recon- 
struct their Governments for these high ends. 
—Next, they recited “the causes which impel- 
led them to a separation”—And finally “ ap. 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the World for 
the rectitude of their intentions” they solemnly 
published and declared their freedom, and in- 
dependence for the purpose of establishing such 
a righteous government as they had described 
—(a Government “to secure” the equal and 
“inalienable rights of all men.” And for the 
support of this Declaration (said they) “with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence,” we mutually pledge to each other, our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

This Act was a National Act. It was an 
act of the people’s Representatives “in their 
name and by their authority.” It was the act 
of the National Government, the Congress, by 
whom the war was carried on, the Nation gov- 
erned, treaties negotiated, loans effected, and 
peace concluded, for the Nation : a Government 
to which was committed the national purse, the 
national sword, the national flag, the national 
archives, the national seals. This national Act 
was ratified by the States. It was sustained by 
the people with their blood and treasure. Suc- 
cessive generations of the people, ever since, 
have annually renewed it, by commemorating 
the fourth of July, (in the language of the elder 
John Adams), “as the day of deliverance, by 
solemn acts of devotion to Almighty God, and 
solemnised with pomp, shows,” ringing of bells, 
and firing of cannon, from one end of the land 
to the other. 

Seldom, if ever, has there been a more spon- 
taneous, a more solemn, a more unanimous, a 
more continuously re-affirmed National Act. 
And it is an Act including the most sacred 
pledge of the Nation, to establish a National 
Government, to secure the equal and inalienable 
rights of “ adZ men” in the Nation. 

From this National pledge there is no re- 
lease. ‘* The Supreme Judge of the world,” to 
whom it was made and addressed, will never 
absolve the Nation, nor its Government, nor its 
rulers,nor its Judges, nor its voting citizens,from 
the National obligations, thus voluntarily as- 
sumed and renewed. They are just such obli- 
gations as those resting, of necessity, upon all 
people, all nations, all governments, and all rul- 
ers in all countries, and in all time. 


In no way has the first National Act been re- 
pealed, nor disclaimed, nor abrogated by the 
Nation. Neither has it been repudiated by the 
States. In the language of John C. Spencer, 
“ This first Act of our Nation, being a solemn 
recognition of the liberty and equality ofall men, 
and that the rights of liberty and happiness are 
inalienable—was the corner stone of our Confed- 
eracy, and is above all Constitutions and all 





laws.” Ifit were true, as some say, that the 
Federal Constitution conflicts with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that fact could not release 
the Nation from the solemn pledge in the De- 
claration. It would only add another count to 
the indictment charging the Nation with guilt. 
But the very first paragraph in the Constitution, 
the key to all its provisions, is a repetition of the 
pledge, to “establish justice and secure the 
blessings of liberty.” 

Such obligations are neither to be met nor 
cancelled by any efforts to prevent the extension 
of slavery while permitting its existence, nor by 
any dismemberment of the Nation, nor by any 
revolution or overthrow of the Government, or 
« dissolution of the Union,” which should leave 
the slaves in their chains. Our natural duty, 
our assumed obligation, demand the diberation 
of the slaves, not the desertion of them. 

LV. The solemnity and sacredness of these 
National responsibilities may be read in the his- 
tory and the overthrow of the nations that have 
disregarded them. 

Universal history, particularly that of the 
Scriptures, is filled with the records of Divine’ 
retributions for the sin of neglecting to protect 
the oppressed. 

By the progeny of Cain “ the earth was filled 
with violence.” ‘* Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
was the foundation principle of their Constitu- 
tional law! ‘To this all their maxims and 
usages were conformed. Their “ Government’”’ 
(if they had any) was too “ limited” to authorize 
the protection of human rights. They dreaded 
such a “ centralization of power.”’ Their Courts 
held that ‘ the oppressed have no rights which 
the oppressors were bound to respect.” The im- 
pertinence of mutual “ interference” for mutual 
protection, they could not endure. The world 
became a world of ruffianism and Lynch law— 
unendurable—uninhabitable. The world was 
therefore overwhelmed with a flood. 

The crowning sin of Sodom, infamous for her 
crimes, was her neglect to “strengthen the hands 
of the poor and needy.” ‘“ They were haughty, 
and committed abominations.” “ Pride, fulness 
of bread, and abundance of idleness were in 
her,” (Ezek. xvi. 49.) A graphic description of 
oppressors, and their aristocratic confederates 
in all ages. And for this, Sodom was destroyed. 

When the monarch of Egypt was visited with 
plagues, and was overthrown in the Red Sea, it 
was for refusing to liberate the oppressed. ut 
the monarch fell not alone. His hosts, who 
obeyed man rather than God, fell with him. Not 
the palace alone, but “ Egypt was spoiled.” The 
destroying angel smote the first-born of the maid 
at the mill, and of the monarch on the throne. 
And why ? Because God holds nations (as well 
as their rulers) responsible for the sin of negleet- 
ing to “ execute judgment for all them that are 
oppressed.” Look over the propheciesp and 
read the doom of Assyria, of Babylon, of Tyre, 
—“ The burden of Edom, of Nineveh, of Israel, 
of Judah,”—for the great national sin of neglect- 
ing to “relieve the oppressed, to judge the fa- 
therless,to plead for the widow.” Then read the 
fulfilment of the prophecy in the subsequent 
history. 

Do you spurn the record as a fable ¢ Then 
turn to the historians of all nations, and of all 
ages, and there read, in substance, the same 
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What nation ever perished? What Govern- 
ment was ever overthrown? What people ever 
lost their liberties, but by neglecting to “ execute 
judgment for the oppressed” ? When and where 
did grim despotism, or lawless rapine, or all 
unhinging anarchy, ever overturn law, and mock 
control, or find their victims in the middle and 
upper classes of community, till those middle 
and upper classes had first consented (in the 
very spirit of Cain) that despotism and lawless- 
ness should prey, unmolested, upon the des- 
pised, and defenceless poor? Do your banks, 
your palaces, your quiet habitations need the 
defences of protecting jaw? Then make 
those defences effectual for the protection 
of the lowly cabins of the outraged slaves. 
Understand, that if there is to be protection 
for you, there must be protection for them. 
There is no time to be lost in discharging this 
duty for— 

V. The neglect of the people and Government 
of this nation to protect the personal freedom of 
all their inhabitants, has been, and still is, our 
great national sin, and the measure of our int- 
quity is well nigh full. 

I cannot, and need not, pursue this argument 
in detail. I need not tell you how the whole 
nation was, in the first place, polluted by slavery 
—how our wealthy and honored Northern citi- 
zens participated in the Slave Trade—how one 
of the worst features of slavery (its rendition of 
fugitives) is still tolerated among us—how it 
exists in the Federal District under the exclusive 
legislation of Congress—how the Nation permits 

it in the Territories—how it permits the inter- 


policy. If it be property anywhere, it is prop- 
erty everywhere ;—in the Federal District—in 
the Territories—in the States—in all the States. 
All this is included in, or results from our na- 
tional tolerance of slavery.—The right of slave 
property (if it be property) carries with it the 
rights of transfer—of removal—of increase—of 
expansion—of protection—of extension. 

Dred Scott decisions, and the National sup- 
port of ‘* Border Ruffianism” in Kansas, follow 
of necessity. And so will the revival of the 
Foreign Slave Trade, and the National protec- 
tion of slave property in all the States, property 
in white slaves! The tolerance of slavery must 
result in all this. 

The position of the extreme pro-slavery party 
is tho logical result of a National tolerance of 
slavery in the States :—In other words, it fol- 
lows, necessarily, and by a Jaw of human 
thought and action, from the National neglect 
to protect the personal rights of every human 
being in the Nation. 

(It is idle to talk of the slaves being property 
in some of the States, in consequence of local 
law. There is no such law, even in form, And 
if there were, it could not be valid, in oppo- 
sition to natural right). 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that— 

VI. A National protection of the personal 
rights of all the inhabitants of the nation, has 
now become a pressing national necessily, essen- 
tial to the peace, liberty, safety and existence of 
the Nation. 

Thus it must be, if the laws of social human- 
ity—the Jaws of moral cause and effect—the 





State slave trade—how it fosters and protects 
slavery—by its diplomacy—by its legislation— 


moral and Providential control of God over the 
Nations—shail hereafter continue to be, what 


by its jurisprudence—by its political eeconomy— | they hitherto have been—what they have been, 


by its pro-slavery wars—by its assistance to 
slavery extension—by its war upon free-labor 
in Kansas—by its recent judicial decision 
against the rights of colored citizens and 
against slavery restriction. 

All these are familiar to all of you. I pass 
over them as the mere incidents—the symptoms 
—the inevitable consequences of the comprehen- 
sive, the generic nationul sin against which I 
am contending—I mean the National tolerance 
of slaveholding in any part of the Nation. In 
other words, the National sin of withholding 
the protection of Government and law, from 
any and every man, woman or child, in the 
Nation. 

The Nation and its Government cannot be 
neutral. Their downward progress proves this. 
They began with the National pledge, to pro- 
tect the liberties of all men. By deferring for 
the shortest period, the redemption of this pledge 
—there necessarily came—First, the temporary 
tolerance of slavery: Second, there followed its 
indefinite tolerance: Third, its recognition, as 
an &xisting and legitimate interest: Fourth, its 
predominance and control. 

There is no possible help for this, if slavery 
is to be tolerated at all. 

Its tolerance permits human beings to be 
treated as property, and this is our great na- 
tional crime. All that we have yet witnessed, 
follows of course, aud ‘ the end is not yet.’ If 
slaves are to be regarded us property, that 
property is to be recognized and protected, like 
all other property—in all our national diplo- 
macy—legislation—jurisprudence and nationa 


and still are in our own country. 

If we go on, for a short time longer, neglect- 
ing to protect all the inhabitants of the Nation, 
we shall lose the power of protecting our own 
liberties, and shall have no heart to attempt 
protecting them. Communities permitting the 
enslavement of their countrymen, never fail to 
become servile themselves. 

Said William Pinckney, in the House of Dele- 
gates, of Maryland, in 1789: ‘I have no hope 
that the stream of general liberty will forever 
flow, unpolluted, through the mire of partical 
bondage, or that those who have been habituated 
to lord it over others, will not, in time, become 
base enough to let others lord it over them. If 
they resist, it will be the struggle of pride and 
selfishness, not of principle.” 

Such struggles cannot be permanently suc. 
cessful. Such, toa frightful extent, is the strug- 
gle against pro-slavery aggression, at the present 
time. In the deep philosophy of the Bible, op. 
pressors who “ lord it over others,” are ranked in 
the same class with those who look on and per- 
tait their oppressions. The latter become cor- 
rupted and are destroyed with the former. 

We began, as a nation, with the solemn 
national pledge to protect the equal rights of 
all men to liberty. We have now but a min- 
ority of the Nation, disposed to contend for the 
right of “ white’ non-slavebolders for their 
equal share of Western lands! And even this 
sordid issue is decided against them by the 
Supreme Court. 

We began by asserting the equal and inalien- 
able rights of all men, We have now sunk so 





low that the Supreme Court decides that four 
millions of native Americans (being back), “ have 
no right which the white man is bound to re. 
spect.””. And our Administration is in the hands 
of a party whose controlling leaders maintain 
that “slavery is the natural condition of the 
laboring people whether whzte or black.’* 

The Constitution makes no distinctions of 
color. If it did, it could not make it possible 
to secure the liberties of ‘‘ white” men, while 
liberty is not secured to black men. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill makes no such dis- 
tinction. If it did, the liberties of poor white 
men could not be safe in a country in which 
there are such enactments against black men. 
As it is, the bill will need no amendment in 
order to its being used against white men. 
“White slaves” are indeed advertised and 
hunted under it, already. And Henry Clay 
said, (eighteen years ago,) that in 150 or 200 
years ‘ but few vestiges of the black race will 
remain among OUR posterity”’/{ In the same 
connection he argued against any mode of abo- 
lishing slavery. 

If the nation and the government cannot pro- 
tect the colored man from slavery, then they 
cannot protect the white man from slavery. 
And if the great overshadowing national gov- 
ernment, (whose acts, in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution, are “the supreme law of the land ”) 
cannot do it, assuredly the States cannot. The 
lesser cannot exceed the greater. 

While the nation permits slavery, that per- 





mission is its protection. While the nation pro- 
tects it, how is the State to abolish or exclude 
it? Look at Kansas! Consider the pending 
suit of Virginia vs. New York, to be ultimately 
decided by the Supreme Court. See the Fed- 
eral enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Bill! 
No State has yet passed, or can pass, a real 
“Personal Liberty Bill,” while it concedes that 
the national Government may permit, and thus 
protect slavery. It is a contradiction to say 
that while the nation may protect it, the State 
may exclude it. 


If the national Government cannot put down 
slavery, then it cannot support freedom, the 
antagonist of slavery. And if it cannot support 
freedom, then it must help to exterminate free- 
dom. The national Government cannot be 
neutral, nor an idle spectator of the struggle. 
But the struggle must continue, unless the free- 
dom of the whole country be relinquished. 
Freedom and slavery can no longer exist to- 
gether. How, then, without a national abolition 
of slavery, can we preserve the nation’s peace, 
its safety, or even its existence ? 


No one State, and no select number of states, 
can settle the question. It is a nationel ques- 
tion, arising from national responsibilities, na- 
tional duties, national promises, national rights, 
national interests, now ripened into national 
necessities, and destined, inevitably, to have a 
national decision. For years, the contest has 
been, and it must continue, a national one. 





* See Richmond Examiner, Richmond Enquirer, Musco- 
gee (Ala.) Herald, South Side Democrat, Washington 
Union, New York Day Book. See also the writings and 
Speeches (long ago) of Calhoun, Mr. McDuffie, Mr. Pickins, 
Mr. Leigh, Mr. Hammond, ce. 


t (Speech in Senate, Feb. 7, 1839.) Clay’s Speeches, 
Vol. IL, 
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Even the question of the extension of slavery| matter of great importance whether we were! 


| when the colored man should be proud of his 
into our national territories was a national ques-| living under a government which would permit, color and his form. Eight hundred years ago, 
tion. But it has now been found to involve the the abolition of Slavery, or whether the Gov-| Anglo-Saxons wore the bronze collars of servi- 


question of its extension into all the states, and| ernment must go down to make way for aboli-| tude on their necks, and twelve hundred years 
the consequent extinction of civil, religious and|tion. Eminent men in Church and State told) ago they were bought and sold in all the mar- 
political freedom, in the whole country. us that omens were against us; that the price| kets of the civilized world. He was not afraid 

This national question can in no way be set-| of human flesh was at this moment higher than) of this decision. , All measures which had been 
tled but by the national extinction or the na-|ever before; that whatever of conscience there | intended to silence this agitation had proved 
tional establishment of slavery in the whole| was against Slavery in the South forty or fifty| unavailing. Those who thought they were put- 
country. The people must insist on securing | years ago was overgrown, and Slavery was re-|ting it down, had found themselves put down 
liberty to adi the people, or relinquish the hope) posing on a solid basis; and that whatever) by it. Judgments were coming upon the na- 
of retaining liberty for any of the people. strength Slavery had gained was owing to the/|tion. If the carnage in Kansas and the murder- 

The nation has always controlled and will] efforts of Abolitionists. He was aware that the|ous assault in the Senate chamber could not 
continue to control the slavery question, for|cause was beset with dangers and difficulties on| rouse people, one manly movement of the 
three reasons. (1) Because national politics|every hand. The Slave Power was never per-|slaves in the South might rouse them. The 
control State politics. (2) Because the national| haps better organized or more determined than| Presidential election had been followed by two 
power is stronger than State power. (3) Be-|at the present time. Their motto was, A firmer |events—the insurrection in the South, and the 
cause the national Government cannot help/hold and a tighter grip upon the throats of their| poisoning at Washington. He would not say 
doing that which must be decisive of the whole| victims. This great National Government was| what or why that was; but one thing—it was 
question. a Slavery organization, from the Chief Magis-|not strange that men who were accustomed to 

The national Government needs no new or/trate at Washington to the Chief Marshal at|cut and lacerate and prostitute their cooks 
unaccustomed powers of control over slavery.| New York—or Marshalship, to avoid personal-|should find death in the pot. If any man want- 
There is needed only the use of its accustomed |ities. There was nothing to withstand this or-|ed to save his soul alive, let him not enslave 
powers in the opposite direction. ganization but the simple truth, and at first blush | him (Mr. Douglass) to cook for him. They 

The permission and consequent protection of| it did seem as if their hope must be small. Still,| were regarded as a nation of Uncle Toms, good 
slaveholding is our national sin. That national|all great reforms had arisen and proceeded |at psalm-singing, but not caring enough for lib- 
sin calls for national repentance. against just such tremendous odds. He had no/erty to fight for it. Every insurrection in the 

As it was the nation, the people, and the| doubt that David looked exceedingly insignifi-| South contradicted it. One instance like that 
government of the nation, that “ appealed to the| cant to the Israelites when he went out to meet| of the negro who died under the lash—receiving 
Supreme Judge of the World for the rectitude|the Philistines, but that when he came back|seven hundred lashes because he would not 
of their intention,” to establish a Government) with victory he looked much larger. The his-|criminate his fellows—was a terrible answer to 
of the people, to secure the inalienable rights of|tory of the Anti-Slavery movement showed|it. Mr. Douglass was not going out of this 
all men, so “ the Supreme Judge of the World ”’|steady progress. It had nothing in the begin-|country to abolish Slavery. Men could not free 
will hold the nation, the people, and the national |ning to lose, and everything to gain. There|themselves from responsibility with regard to 
Government, responsible for the fulfilment of/|could never be a real victory over it. It had been|Slavery by declaring for disunion: it was their 
that promise. rolling on and on, crushing whatever opposed | duty to remain and abolish it. And, then, there 

And the task is no difficult one. What arejit. Since this agitation commenced, it had had|was something cowardly in the idea of disunion. 
347,525 slaveholders, in a nation of 24 millions?/a trick of being settled, very often. It was set-| Where was the wealth and power which should 
When the people desire it, they will find no Jack |tled in 1820, and again in 1835. Abolitionism|make us, fourteen millions, take to our heels be- 
of means, nor of methods, nor of Constitutional | was forever put to silence when the right of pe-| fore three hundred thousand slaveholders for 


authority. tition was put down. It was finally settled in| fear of being catawampously chawed up ? ; 
The non-slaveholding States have the power | 1845 by the annexation of Texas, and in 1850 it} The Resolutions were unanimously adopted, 


in their own hands. A majority of voting abo-| was everlastingly settled by declaring Slavery |and the meeting adjourned. 
litionists in each of those States, would at once! to be the equal of Liberty. But in four years 


settle the question. To the great majority of| thereafter it was settled again; that must be oer Ssihint eeatiiaiiets aiMieedi hin Sena 
the people of the South, white and colored, it/ called the Douglass settlement. The scamp! SCHED ~ oe ay e a 
would bring a most weleome deliverance. A he wished he had another name (Loud applause). |, ©’ VA cart ol ot or ae ae 

: “i have been careful to have it understood that they 
national Act of Abolition would be as easily| The first settlement lasted fourteen years, the at 
nt : : eG. have no sympathy with abolitionists. In a re- 
enforced, as any ordinary act of State legisla-|.econd ten, the third five, the fourth four, and ; 

' ve ? , ; , cent letter of the famous David Wilmot, accept- 
tion—much more easily than any law prohibit-| now we had a fifth settlement, which must be}. 1 RETR BEE pga Scand ele ; PP 
ing the sale of strong drink. The rumsellers’ called the Taney settlement. There was hope ts thins Br pray ig ey ve ite 7. 
reckon their victims as their allies, in their strug-| in this increasing frequency of settlement. By BAAR BAR, © OSREIA FOR) OMERRP ots 

: Aad State, his views in relation to this matter are 
gie against liquor prohibition. The slaveholder, | this jast settlement, cruelty was declared to be ade gat! Sse 
on the other band, would find his victims against | the principle of the Republic ; colored persons . P h 4 ern Say f the rj 
him. This he well understands beforehand. | were kicked out of all the courts; the old doc- It is charged that the efenders o the rights 

Let the vote of the free States enact the law, |trine that Slavery was the creature of positive of free labor seek the elevation of the black race 
and the slave States will see it enforced, with |]aw was declared fulse; wherever a star-spangled to an equality with the white. They do not 
little or no bloodshed. banner floated, there Slavery existed by this de- ing OaR be girs aged ea re pid gt 

ata hee thie was Dre-RaMMaATN & onlored that question, ot as ae time and mode of 
Freverick Doverass then came forward and|~ ~ pat While Wie hair stood sit accomplishment, with the State in which slavery 
was received with loud and continued applause. a4" a | ied a eee eee o uz exists. They wish to deal with this great and 

He said he had traveled more than 400-miles to|“'C» WOO'Y » a : bei paar tee we embarrassing evil in a spirit of friendly forbear- 

. . , |flat, and while his skin was as it was, black, this y 
attend this meeting ; he esteemed it a very high , : : ance toward those States,” &e, 
AF - | would be a colored question (Loud applause). ’ 
privilege. It was the first meeting ever held in Again : 
tha nity iy the Radical Aholition Ractete. te People might think that such men as he would 
Bad y think of pulling up stakes. But he thought it} “ Let him (the owner of slave property) rest 
was glad to be there ; he came while the scourge 50 . } ‘th hi er ' d 
et sit one of thcse things which overleaped itself.|content with his territorial possessions an 
was drinking the blood of millions of his breth-|— : 5’ WwW 5 acith ) is Ww 
. ond Every time that white men looked at colored| power. We do not seek to disturb h:m. 4 
ren. Such meetings were necessary. Some of P , d'vlekt > 
; men, they could not regard them as chattels.| neither assail nor defend his asserted rig 
the outstanders might be curious to know why ’ c , : : We simol 
there should be two Societies meeting here— The Supreme Court of the United States was/hold this peculiar kind of property. pal an ag 
my ae r Ri great, but the Supreme Court of God Almighty | affirm that WE HAVE NOTHING TO DO 
two Abolition Societies. There was a great ; © 17 to LET HIM AND 
vel i Ri nips was greater. The Supreme Court of the United WITH IT, and propose to 
difference. He was for the abolition of Slavery © " ONE where they are. We 
) ve eens States could not change the cternal entity of HIS SLAVES ALONE where they are, 
—whether with or without the Constitution . hi lo h + th ti ld .|make, therefore, NO QUESTION about the 
whether in peace or war. But he thought it alt ings. He hope a ot PN hey: cat | : ; 
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abolition of slavery in the South. We but stand judge the fatherless, to plead for the widow.” devoutly returning thanks for such a settlement 
(See Isaiah, chap. i.) Has religion no claims | of the question. 

Tho Republicans may rest assured that free- on civil governments, on civil rulers, on voting | The necessity of giving a vigorous support to 
dom in the North can never be effectually se- citizens, in respect to the executing of justice | the American Reform Book and Tract Society, 
cured, while Slavery is let alone, unquestioned and the protection of human rights ? Does po-| is becoming more manifest, if possible, than 
in the South. There can be no concord between litical action, does political iniquity, lie beyond 


in defence of freedom in the North.” 


Christ and Belial.—Amertcan Baptist. 
Abolitionist. 


~NEW YORK, JUNE, 1857. 
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(XG~ Letters for the Editor of the Radical Abolitionist, or 
orthe Treasurer of the American Abolition Society, should 


be addressed to them at the Post office box No. 1212, No. 48 
Beekman st., New York. We shall then get them without 


‘the “ proper sphere” of religious instruction, 
admonition, and rebuke? Does the Tract So- 
ciety intend to certify its disclaimer of all Chris- 
‘tian responsibility and duty in respect to such 
violations of divine law as are to be witnessed 
‘in the political world? Do they notify that 
large and respectable class of impenitent sin- 


ners whose chief sin lies in “framing mischief 


| ” : ; 
the delay and extra charge of two cents for delivery by the | by a law,” and “ perverting the judgment of 


penny post. 





Dam” Taxe Norice, that we do not make any 


charges for papers sent to those who have not or- 
dered or subscribed for them. 


tia, 





Epox” =“ Our Nationa Caarters.’”—This 
work is now on sale at our Depository. The 
postage is less than we had anticipated, being 
only THREE cents, so that we can send it, post- 
age paid, at 19 cents.—Send in your orders. 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
It will be remembered that, a year ago, a 


Committee was appointed to consider and re-| 


port upon the course of the Publishing Com- 
mittee, in reference to tho slavery question. 
That Committee presented their report, at the 
late Annual Meeting of the Society, in this city, 


May 13, in the form of the resolutions that. 


follow : 


© Resolved, That in the judgment of your Commit- 
tee, the political aspects of slavery lie entirely with- . , 
out the proper sphere of this Society, and camnot be | natural relations of life ? 
discussed in its publications; but that those moral | 
duties which grow out of the existence of slavery, as 
well as those moral evils and vices which it is known | 
to promote, and which are condemned in Scripture, 
and so much deplored by evangelical Christians, un- 


doubtedly do fall within the province of this Society, 
and can and ought to be discussed in a fraternal and 
Christian spirit. 


“ Resolved, That whatever considerations in the 
past may have seemed to recommend to the Publish- 
ing Committee the course pursued in its revision of 
certain works, yet, in the future publication of books 
and tracts, no alteration or omission of the sentiments 
of any author should be made ; but works not adapt- 
ed to the design of the Society in their original form, 
or by a regular impartial abridgment, should be wholly | 


omitted.” 


Those abolitionists, in different parts of the 
country, who have been looking and hoping for | 
some substantial and tangible change in the: 
course of the Tract Society, at this anniversary, | 
will undoubtedly be disappointed, unless they 
are misled by the ambiguous language of the 
resolutions, and by the announcement that they 
were adopted unanimously, to the entire satis- 
faction of the “ anti-slavery men connected with 


the organization.” 


“ The polttical aspects of slavery lie entirely 


‘the afflicted,” that they regard it “ entirely 
‘without the proper sphere of this Society ”’ to 
Let 
them look over those large portions of the Holy 
Scriptures that are occupied with the very work 
‘which they say “lies entirely without the pro- 
‘per sphere of this Society,” and ask themselves 
whether they can, in this way, “declare the 
whole counsel of God,” and clear their skirts 
from the blood of souls? Let them tell us 
whether they think the Supreme Judge of the 
'world, at the day of Judgment, will take no 
‘cognizance of political iniquities? Let them 


point us to that clause in their divine commis- 


call that class of sinners to repentance ? 


' 
! 


‘sion, as religious teachers, that draws any such 
line of exSeption and distinction between public 
sins and private sins. 

| “ Those moral duties which grow out of the 
‘existence of slavery.” What is the meaning of 
this expression? Is it intended to be under- 
stood by slaveholders as a recognition of the 


} 
| 


‘mutual duties of slaves and of slave owners, as 
Such is the claim 


now set up by religious slaveholders, and this 
‘is almost the identical language employed by 
|them, in asserting the claim. 

| The “moral evils and vices which slavery is 
known to promote,” &c. &c. This appears to 
/be a careful avoidance of the sentiment that 
slavery 2s ttse/f a “ moral evil.” It may mean 
what are called “the abuses of slavery,” and 
are said to be incident to other innocent rela- 
tions. 








| “In the future publications of books, no alte- 
‘ration or omission of sentiments should be 
/made.” But what is to be done in respect to 


the future circulation of books that have already 
been thus mutilated ? 

“ Works not adapted to the design of the 
‘Society in their original form, or by a regular 
impartial abridgment, should be omitted.” 

But whether any works that explicitly con- 
demn slaveholding are to be published, the 
patrons of the Society are not told—otherwise 
than by the standing regulation that no work is 
to be published that is not unanimously ap- 


without the proper sphere of this Society.” Does proved by inti Bao deadly 
this mean that the Society cannot advocate the the significant fact that Rev. Nevemian Avams, 
duty of “executing judgment for all them that | D-D., of “ South-side ” notoriety, is re-elected a 


are oppressed ’’? 


Of proclaiming liberty 


member of that Committee. Nothing more, on 


throughout the land unto ali the inhabitants that point, need be said. 


thereof”? Of “delivering him that is spoiled 
Has reli- nected with the Tract organization” will be 


out of the hand of the oppressor ”’? 


We think that “the anti-slavery men con- 


gion, has vital godliness, nothing to do with disappointed if they expect the abolitionists of 


this ? 


God declared by Isaiah that the “new the country to be thus easily satisfied, or that 


moons, the solemn assemblies ” of the people of they will follow their lead in uniting with the 
Israel were an abomination to him, because Rev. Doctors De Witt and Knox, and Horace 
they neglected to “relieve the oppressed, to Holden, and Chief-Justice Williams, &e. &e., in 











ever before. 


Since writing the above, we perceive that 
“the Richmond (Va.) South” is out against 
the action of the Tract Society, in the following : 

“The Society is right in resolving to respect the in- 


violability of books ; but is very far wrong in conclud- 


ing to admit slavery among the subjects of legitimate 
discussion. 


“It is idle for the Tract Society to attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the moral and political relations of 
slavery, and to allow a discussion of the subject in its 
religious aspects only. The morality of slavery, in its 
incidents as well as its essence, cannot be ignored in 
considering it as a political institution, any more than 
we can avoid its political relations in treating it as a 
matter of conscience. 


“But the fact is, the Socicty expressly warrants a 
war upon slavery when it inculcates an exposure of 
those moral evils and vices which it is known to pro- 
mote, and which are condemned in Scripture, and so 
much deplored by evangelical Christians. Within 
the limits of this language, the most ultra abolition- 
ist can expatiate to his heart’s content. It is a chart- 
er, in truth, for any and all attacks upon slavery ; and 
its effect will soon be seen in the character and ten- 
dency of the society’s publications.” 


To this the N. Y. Evening Post responds: 

“The South is right in saying that the evils inci- 
dent to slavery cannot be discussed without discuss- 
ing its political relations, and the society will find it 
out the moment they attempt it; but what an affir- 
mation to make in this 19th century is the one which 
precedes it that slavery ought not to be admitted 
among the subjects of legitimate discussion.” 

It is to be hoped that the clergy and those 
who have the charge of religious publication 
societies will be compelled to listen to the com- 
mon sense of the community so far as to learn 
these two things: First, that the religion and 
the ethics that cannot meddle with politics, can- 
not meet the wants of the age. Second, that 
on the slavery question, there can be no middle 
ground. The old proverb that tells of “ falling 
between two stools,” finds ample verification 
here. 


The New York Observer, as we should have 
supposed, is well pleased with the report of the 
Committee, and the action of the Society. It 
understands that it leaves the Society just where 
it always has been, in respect to the slavery 
question. It understands that the report is a 
virtual denial of the doctrine of abolitionists, 
“ that the holding of a slave is essentially, always, 
and every where, sinful. If this doctrine were 
true,” (says the Observer,) “ there would be no 
tnoral duties growing out of it,” ‘ We wish 
they ” (the anti-slavery members of the Tract 
Society,) ‘‘ might achieve precisely swch another 
victory in the case of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society,” &e. 


BACKING AND FILLING. 


“ How long halt ye between two opinions ?” 





Gen. Grancer’s Speech in Congress ‘vas 
promptly published in the New York Tribune, 
and was highly commended in the “ editorial 
correspondence” cf the same paper, over the well 
known initials of ‘‘H. G.,” dated at ““ Washing- 
ton, April 4.” In that letter, “ H. G.” said of 
Gen. Granger: 

“ He maintained that the Constitution, in several of 
its fundamental provisions, secures liberty to every 
human being, and it forpids the ens!avement of any.” 

In his remarks on the speech, “H. G.”” said, 

ther— 
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«“ If we were to interpret the Constitution, by itself 
alone, we must understand it as Gen. Granger does. 
And that, a generation hence, when political sentiment 
shall have been enlightened and purified, may, very 
probably, be the general interpretation. Let the 
American people come to hate slavery as they ought, 
and we shall need no abolition acts, for the Judiciary 
will deal as Portia did with Shylock’s pound of flesh. 
There must always be law enough in a republic to 
sweep away slavery, wherever the Judges can afford 
to discern and apply it.” 


But the N. Y. Tribune, of May 16th, 1857, 
says: : 

“We are morally bound by the spirit and genius of 
the Union not to make that Union a lever for the over- 
throw of the domestic institutions of sister States.” 

“Tt (the “ Republican party”) has power over the 
question of planting slavery in Kansas ; it has no pow- 
er over, and consequently no responsibility for, its 
perpetuation on Carolina.” 


“The public sentiment,” it seems, needs to be 
still farther “enlightened and purified.” The 
nation can hardly afford to wait till ‘“a generation 
hence” for this enlightenment and purification. 
The Tribune ought to lend a helping hand, and 
we have no doubt that it could well ‘ afford” to 
do so. 


tne 





REPORT OF JUDGE TANEY’S DECI- 
SION.—OFFICIAL. 


The long expected Edition has just been is- 
sued by D. Appleton & Co., New York—Price 
50cts. It is entitled, “A Report of the De- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the Opinions of the Judges thereof, 
in the Case Dred of Scott, versus John F. A. 
Sanford: December Term, 1856. By Benjamin 
C. Howard, Counsellor at Law, and Reporter of 
the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 

It contains the opinions of Judges Taney, 
Wayne, Nelson, Grier, Daniel, Campbell, Cap- 
ron, M‘Lean, and Curtiss. In a note, Mr. 
Howard states that, for the public convenience, 
he has published the Report of this case separate 
from ‘‘ the Official Volume,” of which, as we un- 
derstand him, it is an extract, containing a full 
report of the case of Dred Scott. 

In our last Number, we expressed a doubt 
whether “ Judge Taney’s decision would ever 
be published,” (officially) ‘as he delivered it.” 
Well, it is not. For it has been re-modelled, 
and greatly enlarged. We were mistaken, how- 
ever, in supposing that he was becoming 
“ashamed of it,” and would make it less ob- 
noxious. We were led to infer this from the 
confidence with which, in certain quarters, it 
was denied that it contained what it was first 
reported to contain, particularly that the colored 
man was regarded by our revolutionary fathers 
as having “no rights which white men were 
bound to respect.”” In the official edition, it 
reads precisely the same, word for word, though 
on another page, it appears with this unimpor- 
tant variation— no rights or privileges but 
such as those who held the power and the Gov- 
ernment might choose to grant them.” So the 
Journal of Commerce may withdraw its charges 
of slander and falsification against those who 
had thus reported it. 

Judge Taney has evidently labored hard to 
fortify his position, and meet the objections made 
against his decisions and opinions, by his fellow 
Judges and others. But we do not perceive 


In some particulars, his positions appear the 
more awkward for his lame attempts to sustain 
them. For instance. His original “ decision,” 
as first reported, closes with the following : 

“ As it appears to this Court, that the plain. 
tiff is not a citizen of Missouri, nor a citizen of 
the United States, who could sue in the United 
States’ Courts, rHis Court can give no judg- 
ment, and hence, the suzt must be dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction.” 

This, it will be perceived, was the final infer- 
ence drawn from his previous argument against 
the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in 
Territories, and against the acquired freedom 
of a slave in consequence of his having been 
carried into a free State, as well as against the 
rights of the “ African race,” generally. But 
the minority of the Court and the public press 
had sorely pushed the Chief Justice on the in- 
congruity of his having first argued and decided 
the merits of the case, and then dismissing the 
case for want of jurisdiction! On this ground, 
they rejected a large portion of his performance 
as ‘“‘ extra judicial, and mere obiter dicta.” The 
Chief Justice distinctly notices this, and says it 
is ‘‘ a manifest mistake.” ‘“ The plea in abate- 
ment is xot a plea to the jurisdiction of this 
Court, but to the jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court,” p. 428. But in another place, he says 
that “if a writ of error had been directed to the 
Supreme Court of the State requiring it to 
transmit its records to this Court, the writ must 
have been dismissed for want of jurisdiction in 
this Court,” p. 453. 

And, besides this, the whole order of the ar- 
gument is arranged differently, so as to make 
the non-citizenship of the plaintiff, Dred Scott, 
to rest wholly on the disabilities of ‘the African 
race”? generally, and not partly, as before, on 
the powers either of Congress or of the States, 
in respect to slavery. 

Having thus adroitly recovered back again, 
for the Supreme Court, its lost jurisdiction over 
the entire slavery question, (so infelicitously 
thrown away in his first demonstration) the 
Chief Justice now understands himself, and 
would be understood by others, as having judi 
cially (not extra-judicially) decided against tbe 
power either of Congress or of the Territories 
themselves to exclude slavery from the Territo- 
ries while they remain such. This IT ederal 
Jurisdiction over slavery by the Federal Courts, 
cannot be spared, it seems, until, by the decision 
of the Lemmon case, the “ peculiar institution” 
shall have been re-established in New York, and 
the African Slave Trade revived. The hazards 
of a Federal Jurisdiction over slavery may be 
ventured by the slaveholders, so long as the 
only opponent of the pro-slavery Democracy is 
“the white man’s party,” pledged to let slavery 


alone in the States. 
In all this, the new edition of Judge Taney’s 


decision has an advantage to the slaveholders 
over the first, which, by disclaiming jurisdiction, 
had reduced the boasted “ decision” of the Su- 
preme Court to waste paper. Butthe unmixed 
diabolism of dehumanizing ‘“ the African race’ 
stands out more conspicuously in the new editicn 
than in the first, because it is made to stand on 
the incident of race and color alone, not partly 
upon the limitations of Federal power. This 
new version is, therefore, even better adapted 
than was the first, to convince reflecting men 





wherein he has gained anything by the effort. 


that the aggressions of the Slavocracy upon the 


rights of the white man are to be successfully 
contended against, in no way but by demanding 
the equal rights of the colored man, whether 
bond or free. It needs no seer to predict that 
the Dred Scott decision, in all its parts, as now 
compacted together and fortified, will stand the 
shock of all assaults that can be made upon it 
by those who admit the common construction 
of the Constitution, which makes it recognize 
and protect “ property” in man. To concede 
that, is, virtually, to concede al/.. Judges M c- 
Lean and Curtiss, especially the latter, have 
carried some of the outposts. But this citadel 
of Judge Taney they have not and cannot con- 
quer, till they plant themselves upon the truth 
that the Constitution knows no property in man. 
We rise from the study of this edition with a 
more clear and deep conviction than ever be- 
fore, of the utter folly and unutility of any fur- 
ther attempts to stop or limit the progress of 
slavery, but by direct efforts for its utter aboli- 


tion by the American people and their National 
Government. 











DR. BACON’S FAST DAY DISCOURSE, 
Arrit 10th, 1857. 


We have just been reading a Fast Day Dis- 
course from Rey. Leonarp Bacon, D. D., of 
New Haven, Conn. which may be regarded as 
a significant sign of the times. The text is from 
Isa. lvili—6. “Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen? ‘To loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppres- 
sed go free, and that ye break every yoke.” In 
this Sermon, Dr. Bacon seems to have imbibed 
the sentiment of the prophet, from whom he has 
taken his text. He comes out, distinctly, and 
powerfully against the system of slavery ttself, 
demanding nothing short of its utter abolition. 
Large portions of the sermon are among the 
most eloquent and powerful appeals we recollect 
to have read, for along time. In the severity 
of his repudiations of the “ fashionable” religion 
of “ professions and observances” as “a sub- 
stitute for doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking ghumbly with God,” Dr. Bacon re. 
minds us of the strong utterances of the early 
abolitionists, which were so much censured, 
twenty years ago. Equally terrible are 
his denunciations of “the man, whoever he 
may be, whatever titles he may bear, whatever 
may be his honors,in the State or in the Church,” 
who, “ by affirming the rightfulness of slavery, 
confounds the moral sense, and subverts all 
moral distinctions.”—* I denounce him,” (says 
Dr. Bacon), “ as a criminal against our common 
humanity,and wittingly or unwittingly, an enemy 
of Christ.” On the subject of political action 
he says :—“ Slavery ought to be abolished and 
forbidden, by the sovereign power of the people. 
I say it in God’s name, as God has revealed his 
will and character, in the Bible. I say it in 
God’s name as he has revealed his will and char. 
acter through the instinctive sense of right and 
duty in every human soul.”——“ To the people 
of every State, sovereign in their own jurisdic- 
tion—to the whole people wherever the joint 
sovereignty of the Union has dominion, to every 
citizen as partaking, either directly or indirectly 
in this great popular sovereignty, the word of 
God is “ Undo the heavy burthens.” “ Break 
every yoke.” “Let the oppressed go free.” 





“No command from Sinai is more explicit.” 
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(Query. Why should not the Tract Society say 
the same ?) We hope Dr. Bacon will yet see 
(if he does not) that God holds this Nation and 
our National Government, like all other Nattons 
and National Governments, however consti- 
tuted, responsible for the protection of personal 
liberty, to all their inhabitants. The Bible and 
‘« the instinctive moral sense,” agree in teaching 
this. And our own political institutions, right- 
ly construed, recognize and require the same. 
One or two minor criticisms might be added. 
But the sermon, as a whole, is a noble produc- 
tion. We could wish that Dr. Bacon and Dr. 
Cheever had occupied their present position, 
twenty years ago. In company with a few 
others, they might have changed our national 
history. But better late than never. We wel- 
come them, though at this late hour, yet 
entreating them to open wide their eyes upon 
the whole field before them. 

JURISDICTION OR NO JURISDICTION. 

“To be, or not to be, that is the question.” 

At the time of giving his decision or opinion 
inthe Dred Scott case, Judge Taney thought it 
advisable to disclaim jurisdiction over such 
cases. ‘This he did, by saying, at the close of 
his long argument :—“ and hence the suit must 
be dismissed for want of jurisdiction.” There 
can be no mistake about this. The dissenting 
Judges as well as the Newspaper Reporters so 
understood it, and those Judges and the edito- 
rial corps, extensively, denied the validity of 
large portions of his pretended decision, accord- 
ingly. And Judge Taney, in his amended de- 





This latter alternative, which was solicitously 
avoided in the original decision, is now deliber- 
ately chosen, as “the least of two evils,” no 
doubt. Very good. There let it stand. We 
like the present aspect of the matter, and shall 
not try to disturb it. But it may be well to 
notice the foundation upon which it now stands, 
and examine its structure, especially as there 
seems to be something slippery and sliding 
about it (like the “squatter sovereignty” of the 
same school) adapted to a shifting of positions, 


as circumstances may render convenient. 
The Circuit Court, we are now told, had no 


jurisdiction in the case. But the Supreme Court 
had jurisdiction! How is this? Does the Con- 
stitution give this jurisdiction to the Supreme 
Court, but withhold it from the Circuit Court ? 
We cannot find any such distinction, and the 
Chief Justice makes no mention of any. He 
instinctively avoids the Constitution here, as 
elsewhere. The jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court is traced, not to the Constitution, but to 
the mistakes of the lower Courts! It is these 
that invested the Supreme Court with its juris- 
diction! If the business had been done cor- 
rectly, and if the Supreme Court of the State, 
instead of the Circuit Court, had transmitted 
its records to the Supreme Court, then the Su- 
preme Court must have done (what, in fact, it 
did in the first decision) very differently. “It 
must have dismissed the writ for want of juris. 
diction !” (Compare pp. 227-8 with pp. 453-4.) 

What a lucky blunder in favor of the slave- 
holders was committed by the managers of the 





cision, as published by D. Appleton & Co., af- 
fords evidence that he understood the dissenting 
Judges and others as having done so. Hence his 
amended opinion. But that does not obliterate 
the fact of his previous one. The minority 
Judges and the Newspaper Reporters could not 
have mistaken the fact that the disclaimer of 
jurisdiction came after the whole argument, as 
its sequence, and that it was a disclaimer, by 
the majority of the Supreme Court, of its own 
jurisdiction. 

But in his amended opinion, Judge Taney 


Dred Scott case, and by the Missouri Courts ! 
Those blunders gave the Supreme Court a juris- 
diction over the case, which the Constitution 
did not give it, and which was not shared by the 
Circuit Court! The Circuit Court, we are told, 
erred in claiming and exercising jurisdiction, and 
that error clothed the Supreme Court with full 
jurisdiction, wherewith it could not only decide 
that descendants of Africans cannot be citizens, 
but, that the Ordinance of 1787 and all Federal 
restrictions on Slavery in the Territories, are 
unconstitutional, that no free State has power 





claims to have made, on behalf of the Court, a 
binding decision, and to fortify this, he claims 
the jurisdiction he bad previously disclaimed. It 
was only the Circuzt Court that had no juris. 
diction. The Supreme Court nav ample juris- 
diction in the case ! 

The proslavery Chief Justice has not escaped 
his dilemma. He has only shifted his position 
from the one horn to the other, and is welcome 
to swing on which one of them he pleases. If 
the Supreme Court had no jurisdiction over such 
cases, then the attempted decision was obiter 
dicta, extra judicial, of no more legal binding au- 
thority than the opinion of the said Judges on any 
other topic, on any other occasion, or in any other 
place than the Court Room. On the other hand, 
if the Supreme Court has jurisdiction over such 
cases, then it bas jurisdiction over all the ques- 
tions traversed and attempted to be decided 
by the majority of the Supreme Court and (by 
parity of reasoning) over the entire slavery 
question ; for the principle of the present deci- 


sion goes, obviously, for a Federal protection of 


slave property over all the country. Another 
set of Judges on the bench of the Supreme 
Court, will have ample jurisdiction to reverse 
the whole, and liberate the whole country, 


to free a slave that is brought into it—that cer- 
tain clauses of the Constitution concerning ‘‘per- 
sons” mean chattels, and mot persons; that 
every citizen has a right to carry slave property 
wherever he pleases, and so on, to the end of 
the chapter. 





But then, (according to the amended decision) 
if any naughty abolitionists should happen to get 
into the seats of the Supreme Court, and reverse 
all these decisions, in some future cases that 
might arise, such decisions would be nugatory 
for want of jurisdiction, under the Constitution 
—unless some similar blunders of the litigants or 
in the lower Courts should clothe them with 
similar jurisdiction. 

Such are the shallow subterfuges of the mis. 
creants that now pollute the Supreme Court and 
disgrace and embroil their country. But their 
disguises cannot screen them. ‘They are teach- 
ing the people that they themselves and their 
Government, including their Judiciary, have 








jurisdiction over the entire slavery question—a 
jurisdiction founded—not upon jugglery and 
blunders, but upon the Constitution, “ made and 
ordained by the people of the United States, to 
‘secure the blessings of liberty for themselves and 
their posterity,” in accordance with the change- 
less nature of Civil Government and Civil Law. 


Mr. Garrison on Disvnion.—In the Dis. 
union Convention, at Worcester, Mr. Garrison, 
among his arguments for disunion, had the 
following : 

“ Sir, there is no power in the United States govern- 
ment, or in any State government, to give us any pro- 
tection in the slave States., We have a right to go 
there, and denounce slavery as a curse and a crime— 
a natural right which is God-given; @ constitutional 
right by the original compact. But if we go there, 
and attempt to exercise this right, we are subjected 
to every description of personal insult and outrage: 
We may make our appeal for redress to the United 
States government, but we shall plead in vain.” 


“ If we have a constitutional right by the 
original compact,” what is meant by saying that 
‘there is no power in the United States Gov- 
ernment, to give us protection in the slave 
States?” That the existing administration of 
the Government is not disposed to protect us, may 
be very true. But what hinders us from having 
an administration that would protect us? Is 
not the fault our own? And would not the 
people of the free States be quite as easily per- 
suaded to vote such an administration into pow- 
er, as to dissolve the Union for want of a pro- 
tection which they could get, if they pleased, by 
voting for it ? 

We take it for granted that a Federal admin- 
istration would lack no “ power” of protection 
against the petty oligarchy of two or three hun- 
dred thousand slaveholders, in the midst of four 
millions of slaves, and six millions of non-slave-. 
holding whites. If the danger of blood-shed be 
urged by Mr. Garrison, we refer him to Wen- 
dell Phillips’ argument for dissolution, which 
was based on its tendency to make the fear of 
physical force effectual. 





Tue EvvuTHEeRiAN Couuece is an attempt to afford 
the privileges of Education without distinction be- 
cause of color. It is located at College Hill, Jefferson 
Co., Ind., and John G. Craven, President, and Thomas 
Craven, Agent, are now making appeals to Eastern 
philanthropists for aid to sustain the enterprise. They 


ye the sympathies of many good men.—WV. Y. Tri- 
une. 


We have had an interview with Mr. Thomas 
Craven, the Agent, above mentioned, and have 
seen the recommendations of a number of pro- 
minent friends of liberty in the Western States, 


who warmly commend the enterprise. We wish 
it abundant success. 





Sx Our sketches of the speeches of Presi- 
dent Green and Frederick Douglass, though 
the best we could procure, are too brief to do 
any thing like justice to the speakers. 

Our Treasurer.—In consequence of the 
removal of Mr. Artuur Tappan to New Ha- 
ven, he has resigned the office of Treasurer of 
the American Abolition Society, and Mr. Wm. 


E. Wuinne of this city has been appointed in 
his stead. 





QuESTIONS SETTLED.—The recent publication 
of Judge Taney’s revised decision in the Dred 


Scott case decides two things: (1) The Su- 
preme Court appeals from the danguage of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of ’76, to our 
supposed history. (2) That history has to be 
falsified in order to make those documents re- 
cognize or tolerate slavery. 














